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COMMON SCHOOL ASSISTANT. 


MOVEMENTS IN RENSSELAER CO. 

We present, with peculiar pleasure, the 
following account of the proceedings of a 
convention lately held in Troy, for the pur- 
pose of forming a county society for the pro- 
motion of education. 

The address by the Rev. Mr. Whipple, of 
Lansingburgh, cannot fail to be read with 
deep interest by every one who can appre- 
ciate the beauty of the style and the impor- 
tance of the subject. 

The report of Alexander Walsh on school 
government, we think a document worthy of 
the subject. 

At a meeting of the friends of education in 
the county of Rensselaer, in convention at 
the Court House on the 27th January. 
1837, it was 
Resolved, That a committee of three be 

appointed to draft an address to the people 

of this county on the subject of education, 
and report at a future meeting—committce 

Rev. P. L. Whipple, Joseph Russell, and 

Alexander Waish. _ 

At an adjourned meeting held 24th March, 
1837, at the same place, the committee re- 
ported the following address, which was 
accepted, and 
Resolved, That Messrs. Alexander Walsh, 

A Harvey, and Edward Wilson, jr. be a com- 

mittee to obtain the publication and wide 

circulation of the address and report. 


ADDRESS, 
To the People of the county of Rensselaer : 
In addressing you on the subject of educa- 
tion, we trust we are not presuming too much 
when we express our full belief, that your 





candid attention will be given to the few re- 
flections which may be made on this very 
important subject. 

By education we mean the formation of 
the character of children, for their future 
usefulness to others, and happiness to them 
selves ; for as is said by a popular writer, 
“in giving instruction, if we wish to make 
ourselves sure of its results, we must not on- 
ly fill the mind, we must form the character ; 
we must not only give ideas, we must give 
habits; we must make education mora] as 
well as intellectual; we must give men great 
designs and good desires, at the same time 
that we invite them to exertion, and make 
easy to them the paths of laudable ambi- 
tion.” 


With a desire of beginning at the founda- 
tion, we first appeal to parents, who by the 
constitution of our nature, are the first teach- 
ers of children. If this first instruction to be 
given by parents be neglected, all future ef- 
fort by others will, in most cases, be like 
building upon the sand. Every parent at- 
tends with fidelity to a certain course of in- 
struction, in teaching its child to stand, to 
walk, and to speak, and more especially to 
learn the names of visible objects around 
them: and in these things there 1s called in- 
to action not only the senses of hearing and 
seeing, but also a degree of mental capaci- 
ty. [t is generally known that the child 
which cannot hear cannot learn to speak and 
and is consequently dumb, and many idiots 
who can sce and hear, are yet unable to speak 
from a want of mental capacity. Why do 
all parents attend to these first lessons in 
education? Is it not because all are con- 
vinced that if these lessons are neglected, 
children will be unable to help themselves, 
and will continue to be a burden to their 
friends? and in this we perceive a distinc- 
tion in the constitution of man from the oth- 
er animal creation, admonishing us not to 
leave children to themselves. 

Again, all parents of any reflection teach 
their children manual labor: what mother 
does not teach her little daughter to knit and 
sew, and to perform other necessary kinds of 
labor belonging to the house? what father 
does not teach his son to do some kind of 
work ? if he be a farmer his little boys are 
seen in the field which is to them a school- 
house, where they learn the work of the 
farmer. Why is this instruction given? Is 
is not because if it be neglected these child- 
ren when arrived to years of discretion wil] 
be unable to procure their own bread? and 
even before this they will be a continued ex- 
pense to their parents without any return of 
profit. While ali children with few excep- 
tions are taught thus far in these important 
matters, it will be admitted by every one 
who reflects that something more is neces- 





sary to form a respectable and useful mem- 





ber of society; something more must be 

taught too by parents as a foundation on 

which to build and render useft] the instruc- 

tion of the common schools, and this 1s the 

formation of moral character. What is it in 

children which in after life causes so many 

parents hearts to bleed, and sometimes even 
sends them in sorrow to their grave? It is 
their immoral conduct. What is it in com- 
munity which causes a large proportion of 
our taxes, requires locks upon ou: buildings, 
and a watchfulness by day, and often by night 
lest our property be stolen orinjured? Itis 

the vicious habits and immoral corduct of a 
portion of this community. We are sure that 
we express the feelings of every parent, 
when we say that no one wishes his own 
child to be classed among this wicked and 
depredating portion of community : but how 
few, it is to be feared, fee] the importance 
of teaching their children, even before they 
are of sufficient age to enter the common 
school, those prineiples of right and wrong 
which alone can secure them from the paths 
of evil? If children when young are not 
taught the evil of quarrelling with each oth- 
er and the advantages of mutual kindness, 
of governing their passions and controlling 
their appetites, is it not a plain dictate of 
common sense from the natural connexion 
between cause and effect, that when they 
grow to be men and women. they will con- 
tinue their habitual propensities and be vi- 
cious in their habits and quarrelsome mem- 
bers of society, ready to engage in riotous 
mobs and other combinations to disturb the 
peace and violate the rights of others? What 
a weight of responsibility then rests upon 
parents into whose hands is placed the pow- 
er of directing the young and tender mind 
into the path' of virtue ? 


An objection is sometimes brought against 
the education of the schools because it is 
said that the more any one knows, the more 
ingenuity he will display in devising mis- 
chief. As far as there is any foundation for 
this objection, 1t arises from a want of moral 
instruction: it is knowledge and virtue unit- 
ed which fits any one to become useful in 
society ; and if it be asked why is this? It 
is because man is a moral being, capable of 
improvement: while the bird builds her 
nest, and the beaver his house, and the squir- 
rel Jays up in store for winter by instinct 
without instruction, and the first nest which 
is made is as perfect as any subsequent one, 
man alone of the whole animal! creation, re- 
quires instruction even to build his house, 
and can it be supposcd that his moral cha- 
racter will be formed for good without in- 
struction? Let every parent then feel that 


children are to be taught first at home, and 
in obeying the divine precept to bring up 
children in the way they should go, we are 
only carrying out the same principle on 
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which we act in teaching our children to walk 
and speak, and to know the names of objects 
around them. 

Urging therefore upon al] parents the ne- 
cessity of early moral instruction as a found- 
ation for the future welfare of their children, 
we next call the attention of ali to the im- 
portance of the common school, 

Let the ascertained fact, that nineteen in 
twenty of all our children must rely upon 
the common school for an education, be 
borne in mind, and it will be seen that these 
schools claim the peculiar patronage of eve- 
ry patriot and aaron pe as well as of 
every parent. he state of society in its re- 
lation to popular education is entirely chang- 
ed since the invention of printing; before 
this invention ora] instruction was necessa- 
ry, and special attention was given to it, but 
far otherwise now. Information is spread 
through the press, books abuund, newspa- 
pers are circulated to a far greater extent 
than in any other country, and in no other 1s 
the press so fre: as in our own, and there- 
fore is it mighty in sre to do good if the 
people are instructed ; but how can informa- 
tion be gathered from books and papers, with- 
out knowing not only how to read the words 
in our language, but to understand the mean- 
ing of these words ? 

formation is also extended, and the most 
important truths explained and enforced by 
means of public speaking, but how can this 
reach the understanding of the hearer and 
move his affections, if it be of a moral and 
religious tendency, unless the hearer be will 
instructed in the meaning of language ? The 
experiment has been thoroughly tried by nu- 
merous missionary establishments in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, until it is now ad- 
mitted by all, that it is only in connexion 
with schools for elementary instruction, that 
these establishments can effect their great 
and benevolent design: every child there- 
fore which is brought up without being edu- 
cated, and that in a manner beyond the mere 
reading of words, is thrown out of the reach 
of being benefitted by means of the press, 
which is in active operation, and is designed 
to produce a powerful influence in every de- 
partment of knowledge. : 

The peculiarity of our government pleads 
in a most commanding voice in favor of ge- 
neral education. Our constitution, which 
discards al! hereditary distinctions, declares 
all to be born equally free, secures to all the 

ight of voting for our rulers, and opens its 
ces of honor and trust to all those, who 
may secure the favor of the people at the 
ballot boxes, gives us rights which are held 
dear to every American citizen. But how 
are our sons to be qualified to exercise these 
rights without being educated? How can 
the voter judge of the qualifications of can- 
didates for office without knowledge? How 
can he be a free voter without virtue to re- 
sist bribes and to act for the best good of his 
country? We boast of our right of trial by 
jury, but what will become of our property 
or b yex ne before a court, unless jurymen 
and witnesses possess virtue and intelli- 
nce? More especially in reference to of- 
ae of trust, the man who by the neglect of 
his parents or otherwise, has been deprived 
of an education, is excluded from promotion, 
when perhaps his natural talents may be 








greater than many who are appointed to 
such offices. The theory of our favorite 
constitution then cannot be carried into 
practice without genera! education to form 
the character of every child in our land up 
on the principles of virtue and intelligence. 
The interest therefore of every reflecting 
citizen must be enlisted to raise the charac- 
ter of our common schools. Let there be in 
every district a united effort, and it will be 
successful in dispelling the clouds of igno- 
rance and vice. 

Hoping that such an effort will be made, 
we would make a few suggestions for the 
improvement of schools. 

1. Let commodious buildings be provided, 
pleasant in their location, conveniently seat- 
ed, well ventilated, lighted and warmed ; and 
to secure this, let every parent and friend of 
education in the district go into the school- 
house when the children are assembled there 
and simply ask the question, is this a place 
where I should be willing to spend six hours 
in the day. 

2. Let competent teachers be selected. It 
is truly surprising how little attention is of- 
ten paid to this. If any mechanical work is 
to be done the best mechanics are selected, 
and a bungler in any trade is left without 
employ, but often is a teacher of the common 
school employed with but little inquiry into 
his competency ; he is received perhaps, be- 
cause he t pax yee to teach at a low price. 
You would not entrust your watch to a bun- 
gler if he should offer to repair it for nothing, 
and why will you entrust your children to an 
incompetent teacher? Is not your child of 
more value than your watch? and is not the 
injury ten fold greater when the child is 
made worse instead of better, as he will be 
by being sent to an unqualified teacher? 
Lock well then to the qualifications, moral 
as well as literary, of him to whom you are 
about to entrust the care of your child, and 
thus show that your paternal affection is 
guided by a sound judgment and discretion. 

But it may be said that qualified teachers 
cannot be procured ; and what is the reason 
of this? It is because they are not paid: 
young men have no inducement held out to 
encourage them to qualify for teaching. It 
isa melancholy fact, that in most school dis- 
tricts there is an unwillingness to give the 
schoo! master as much wages as is given to 
the common laborer on the farm, or in the 
workshop, and until this evil is removed, it 
will be in vain to expect that a sufficient 
number will be educated in a manner to fit 
them for teaching. 

Exertions are now making under legisla- 
tive enactment to prepare teachers. An ap- 
propriation of money has been made to eight 
academies in the state for this purpose, but 
these exertions will fail unless the people 
generally are induced to give their encour- 
agement by paying a more liberal compensa- 
tion to the schoel-master. It is their inte- 
rest to do so, for the scholar’s time is lost 
while he is sent to an unqualified teacher, 
and one year’s instruction under a good teach- 
er is better than half a dozen under a poor 
one. 

After our children are placed under the 
care of a competent teacher let us not forget 
them ourselves. 

Here again there is a strange inconsisten- 
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cy in parents paying so little attention to 
schools, when they are found so carefully 
inspecting those whom they employ to per- 
form any mechanical or other manual labor : 
and is not one important reason why child- 
ren themselves are often so little interested 
in their school, to be found in the fact, that 
they see their parents uninterested? Let 
schools be visited; Ict chiidren see that those 
to whom they are accustomed to look for an 
example are interested in the school, and 
their ambition will be aroused, their improve- 
ment will be proportionally increased. 

There is another point to which we would 
call the attention, and that is the discipline 
of the school. Discipline is indispensible 
for two reasons ; one is, the scholar will not 
learn without it; and the other is, it is a 
fundamental principle in the formation of 
moral character. Great often are the per- 
plexities of the teacher to govern his school, 
and these in most cases arise from a want of 
co-operation on the part of parents, and in 
some cases from the actual hostility of the 
parent to the good government of the child. 
Co-operate with your teacher then in the dis- 
cipline of the school, for as “ order is hea- 
ven’s first law,”’ so unless it be found in a 
school, no good will be received by any child 
who is sent there. ' 

Before closing this address we wish to ap- 
peal especially to those who have no child- 
ren of their own to educate, and who may 
hence conclude that they have no interest 
incommon schools. As patriots and philan- 
thropists, all have a deep interest in them : 
for what has already been said of the impor- 
tance of general education to the welfare of 
our common country, affords a strong reason 
why every citizen should be interested in 
schools, and be willing to contribute his mo- 
ney to sustain them. Upon what principle 
is any tax levied upon a community? Is it 
not hecause the object to which the tax 1s 
appropriated is for the general benefit of the 
whole? Wherein then does the school tax 
differ in principle? Is not the whole com- 
munity benefitted by general education? Let 
it be understood that by education we mean 
that which forms the moral as well as the 
intellectua! character of the educated. Is it 
not for the good of all to have the amount of 
crime diminished? According to tables 
which have been taken, more than three- 
fourths of the convicts in our two state pri- 
sons have either received no education or a 
very imperfect one. ‘“ After the school sys- 
tem of Prussia had been in operation four- 
teen years, the proportion of paupers and 
criminals had decreased 38 per cent.”— 
(Cousin’s Report.) 

You are lessening your other taxes by pay- 
ing the school tax: but ina more direct way 
the school properly conducted from its moral 
influence is an insurance office for the safety 
of your property. How much every year 
dees the farmer, the merchant and the me- 
chanic lose by the depredations of the thief 
and other vicious members of community! 
Therefore whatever tends to Jessen these 
losses is so much insurance on property. Pay 
liberally therefore to the common school and 
take an interest in its being well conducted, 
if you would enjoy your possessions in great- 
er security and promote the prosperity and 
happiness of your country. By patronising 
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the common schoo! we promote in the most 
effectual way our academies and colleges, 
for by general education the talents of many 


to enter the higher seminaries of learning, 
when they would be left in ignorance were 
jt not tor the common school. The fact of 
the great number of students in our colleges 
from the New-England states is a full illus- 
tration of the truth of this remark. 

Finally, let schools be supplied with the 

best selected books. There is often an un- 
willingness to purchase suitable books for 
children who are sent to school. There is 
as much reason in sending a man into your 
field to cut down your grass without ascythe, 
as tosend a child to school without books. 
These are the implements of the scholar’s 
trade ; they should be of a good quality, and 
of all the expenditures for a family none re- 
turns so good a profit as that which is paid 
for useful books for our children ; for give a 
child the means of acquiring knowledge, and 
the taste which is given at a proper school 
will lead the child to resort for information 
and amusement to books, and thus the habit 
of reading may secure it from vice and mige- 
ry. 
." this address has been prepared from a 
desire to promote the general good, we re- 
spectfully ask a candid investigation of the 
subiect on which it treats; and if we would 
see our country rising in all its institutions, 
let us attend with fidelity to all the children 
within its borders. Educate them by impart- 
ing useful knowledge to their minds and in- 
stilling virtue in their hearts, and our labor 
will bring blessings upon our declining days, 
and upon generations yet unborn. 

Respectfuily submitted to the convention. 

. L. WHIPPLE, 
JOS. RUSSELL, } Committee. 
A. WALSH, 


es gh of the Commuttee on School Government. 
t may seem, in many respects, that go- 
vernment is, in all cases, the same thing ; 
that is, the exercise of power to prevent the 
vicious from doing wrong, and the good from 
suffering wrong. Yet experience teaches, 
that the different stages and different situa- 
tions and circumstances in life, require diffe- 
rent modes and almost different principles of 
government. 

In civil society, where the reasoning fa- 
culties of the individuals are fully developed 
and cultivated, and the mind duly informed, 
scarcely any government would be necessa- 
ry; but when the public mind is uncultivat- 
ed and ignorance prevails, and especially 
where vicious habits exist, a vigorous go- 
vernment is necessary. 

Wherever a body of individuals are asso- 
ciated for a joint or associate purpose, an or- 
ganized system of action beco nes indispen- 
sable; such is the case in an army and on 
board a ship, and such is equally the case in 
aschool. In the two former, subordination 
is necessary, with such regulations as to pro- 
duce the greatest physical force; but in the 
latter, where the object is the expanding and 
perme | the tender germ of intellect, of 
training the reasoning powers into correct 
and vigorous action, and fitting and preparing 
the infant and the giddy youth, by knowledge 
and by habits, for the greatest possible dee 














gree of effective usefulness, and cons «ju: u 
happiness, a system of government be ome: 
necessary, peculiar to itself; and wi. hout 
such a system, the time and money spent in 
schooling children are poorly applied. 

In childhood impressions are easily made 
and longer retained than those made at a 
more advanced period. And if good impres- 
sions are not made in season, evil impres- 
sions will be the consequence. In an ill- 
governed school, the vicious habits and ex. 
amples of each pupil will serve to contami- 
nate all the rest, and the increase of vice will 
of course, be in the compound ratio of the 
number of pupils. A child would be better 
kept at home with all its own bad habits, 
than be sent to such a school. 

The principle which forms the basis of re- 
publican government, that every man is capa- 
ble of reasoning, and consequently of govern- 
ing himself; dhd that all authority emanates 
from the people, will be seen, upon a mo- 
ment’s reflection, to be wholly incompatible 
with the government necessary in a school ; 
as one of the first objects which brings the 
child to school is to learn to reason correct- 
ly, and regulate its future conduct by the 
principles of right and wrong, and as it 
ought to be an indispensable duty to the 
teacher to instruct the pupil in the princi- 
ples of self-government, his authority must 
be absolute. 

But as it is the business of the teacher to 
instruct the pupil, and of the pupil to learn 
to reason on the principles of moral justice, 
every exercise of his authority, either in 
commanding, in re «arding, er in punishing, 
ought to be a practical illustration of the 
principles he teaches. 

Every pupil capable of knowing any thing, 
ought to be made to know that it comes to 
school to learn what is necessary to its fu- 
ture usefulness, and to believe that the 
teacher is capable of instructing it, and also 
that it cannot be taught unless regular sys- 
tem and perfect good order are maintained. 

One of the first and most important duties 
of a teacher is to make a judicious classifica- 
tion of his school according to merit, and 
without even the shadow of partiality ; and 
the same regard to merit ought always to 
regulate promotion, from a lower to a high- 
er class; and no reasonable pains ought to 
be spared to excite a laudable ambition to 
merit. In all cases of promotion, amiable- 
ness of deportment and correctness of moral 
character ought to have their due weight. 

When a school is duly classed, every pu- 
pil should be taught that the slightest inter- 
ruption of perfect order is a hindrance to 
learning, and to consider that the smallest 
unnecessary breach of order is an insult, not 
only to the teacher but to every pupil in 
school. 

In every school there ought to be a sys- 
tem of Jaws and regulations, written in con- 
cise and plain language, which ought to be 
hung up in the school-room, and read aloud 
at least twice a month; this little code 
should point out clearly the duty of eve 
pupil, and a specific penalty for the breac 
of each duty, and also, appropriate rewards 
for those who excel either in acquirements 
of knowledge or in amiable deportment. 

A monitor should be selected for each 
elass, whose duty it should be to note in a 





little book, a specific number of bad marks for 
every breach of the laws, and of good marks 
far every meritorious act—and the office 
of monitor should be held in rotation, accord- 
ing to merit ; and the debit and credit of bad 
and good marks should be settled at proper 
intervals; and in case of any intentional 
false account from partiality or ill-will of 
the monitor, such monitor should incur the 
penalty mischarged, and he disfranchised 
holding from the office, for a time. 

By such a code, every child will know its 
duty; and no child ought to be punished 
without fully understanding the nature and 
magnitude of its offence, and the justice of 
the punishment. 

By this system, it will be seen, even by 
by the pupils, that though all authority is 
vested in the teacher, yet, that the teacher 
himself is governed and bound by the princi- 
ples of strict justice, which is paramount to 
all other authority. 

A teacher should never be seen by his 
school to be under the influence of any passion 
but that of impartial love for hisschool. A 
pupil will make little or no proficiency unless 
it loves its teacher, its school and its study. 
To cultivate this love in a proper manner is 
one of the most important requisites in a 
teacher, and there are few cases in which it 
may not be effected by proper management. 

One ot the most important things to cul- 
tivate in the mind ofa child, is self-respect, 
not haughty pride, but a sense of its own im. 
portance in the scale of being, and that eve- 
ry one else has a right to feel the same. 
This should be one of the first objects with 
every teacher. If the child is duly taught to 
respect itself, it will respect the teacher, 
who is emplyed for its benefit. Above all 
things no child should ever be made to be- 
lieve that it is naturally perverse; many 
children have been led to ruin by the prac- 
tice, both by teacher and parents; let a child 
be frequently told it is bad, and that nothing 
good can be expected from it, and fifty chan- 
ces to one it will become so, even if it were 
not so before. The celebrated Mr. Lancas- 
ter states, that it was always his policy to 
endeavor to raise the ambition of a bad child 
by pretending confidence in it which he did 
not feel ; and that he has reclaimed many a 
bad boy by making him a monitor. 

« He that spareth his rod hateth his son.” 
« The rod and reproof giveth wisdom.” The 
parental rod thus justly commented on by 
Solomon, may be lent to the teacher, his pu- 
pils must understand he keeps a rod. If cor- 
poreal punishment must be resorted to, let 
it be applied with great caution; the crimi- 
nal ought not to be punished before the 
school, but for crimes common to many of 
the pupils. 

ALEXANDER WALSH, 

ALEXANDER M’CALL, } Commitee. 

A. HARVEY. 


At the close of the convention, the com- 
mittee appointed to prepare a constitution 
for a “County Education Society,” made, 
through their chairman, a report, which was 
accepted. 

Messrs. Bulkley, Anthony and Brush were 
appointed a committee to nominate the offi- 
cers of said society, on whose nomination, 
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R. P. Hart, of Troy, was chosen president ; 
Joseph Russel, of the same place, first vice- 
president; Alexander Walsh, of Lansing- 
burgh, second vice-president; A. Harvey, 
of Brunswick, third vice-president ; the oth- 
er vacancies of vice presidents, one from 
each town in the county, to be supplied by 
the committee. The committee of Messrs. 
Anthony, Rev. P. L. Whipple, Brush, Hard- 
away, and Raymond—secretary, E. Wilson, 
jun. ; and treasurer, George B. Glendining. 





MOVEMENTS IN OSWEGO CO. 

Acommon school convention was held at 
Mexico, on the 22d ultimo, when a county 
education society was formed, for the espe- 
cial purpose of improving common schools. 

Among the number of spirited resolutions 
that were passed, are the following: 

Resolved, That it is the duty of every in- 
dividual in community, male and female, to 
lend their aid to the cause of common school 
education. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this 
convention, the Common School. Assistant, 
published in Albany, is well calculated to 
promote the interest of common schools ; we 
therefore recommend it to a place in every 
family in the Union. 

Resolved, That the selection of « Useful 
School Books,” published by J. G. Taylor, 
Esq. at the depository, 80 State-street, Al. 
bany, be recommended to the examination 
of trustees, inspectors and teachers of schools 
in general. 

Resolved, That with the different branches 
now taught in our schools, we would re- 
commend that teachers qualify themselves, 
and make their pupils acquainted with the 
duties to be performed by the different town 
and county officers, and the organization and 
powers of the state and national government, 
believing that every young man entering up- 
on active life, should be qualified to discharge 
the duties of a citizen. 

Resolved, That this society adjourn to meet 
at the at yr men meeting house in New- 
Haven, on the first Tuesday of September 
next, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


The following address, published in the 
“Oswego Palladium,” has been received 
since the preceding was sent to the press. 
It is concise, able and to the point. We 
bespeak for it the undivided attention of 
our readers. 


Fellow- Citizens :—The undersigned, hav- 
ing been appointed a committee at a mect- 
ing of the Oswego County Education Soci- 
ety, held at Mexico on the 22d instant, to 
prepare an address to the inhabitants of this 
county on the subject of education, ind the 
improvement of common schools, respect- 
fully submit to your consideration the fol- 
lowing. 

You cannot but be aware that while our 
country has been marked by a gigantic 


growth in the facilities of public improve- 
ment, and while prosperity has crowned al- 
most every enterprize of our rapidly increas- 





ing populous state, education and the culti- 
vation of the mind, have been too much 
neglected. The mass of our population, 
though alive to schemes of speculation, and 
enthusiastic in their exertions after wealth 
ana personal aggrandizement, have neve 
sufficiently interested themselves in the 
great work of improving the morals and fa- 
cilitating the means of mental cultivation. 
It is truly astonishing to behold this nation, 
on which the eyes of surrounding states and 
empires have been turned either in favor or 
suspicion; with the histcry of the long ca- 
talogue of repub:ics that have fallen in quick 
succession before us, and with the startling 
conviction that we too must follow in their 
course to dissolution—groping our way 
through the mists of superstition, unless 
we build our hopes and our liberties upon the 
sure foundation of intelligence and virtue. 

Those only who have contemplated the 
benefits, and experienced the pleasures de- 
rived from a thorough knowledge of the im- 
portant branches of education, can appreci- 
ate the full force of these remarks; and it 
is to their philanthropy, public spirit and 
patriotism, we look for co-operation in a 
work which promises to lay waste the 
abodes of ignorance, and to superstruct up- 
on their lonely ruins, the nuble edifice of 
intelligence—the lofty pillar of our national 
constitution. 

Education is the vital principle and the 
fundamental element of genuine indepen- 
dence. We may boast of our liberties, and 
of the excellency of our government and 
its institutions, but unless the people are in- 
telligent and moral, there is no hope in the 
permanency or duration of any of the bless- 
ings which we at present enjoy. Let the 
period arrive when the electors of our coun- 
try who are illiterate or uninformed, unite 
with the dissipated and reckless, and our 
boasted liberty would be suspended by a 
slender thread. Of its final comp!ete pros- 
tration, not a dou t could exist. We might 
as well expect the rose to flourish among the 
icebergs of the South Pacific, or, the chris 
tian religion to be diffused under the dogmas 
of superstition, as rational liberty to exist in 
a country where the mass of the population 
are ignorant, or unrestrained by moral prin- 
ciple ; for what will men care for civil and 
religious freedom, who are themselves the 
slaves of ignorance and vice. 

The importance of education among all 
classes, in a government controlled by the 
people, is obvious to all who are familiar with 
the history of nations. The grand reason 
why so many republics have failed in the 
experiment of democracy i, that they have 
set sail without a compass or a chart to 
guide, and have been lost in the mists of ig. 
norance and superstition, or foundered up- 
on the shoals of licentiousness. We there- 
fore urge upon you, as individuals compos- 
ing part of a nation trying (if it fail) the 
last experiment to determine whether man 
is endowed with the capacity for self-go- 
vernment, to remove every obstacle which 
would endanger our liberty. Do not say 
that our country cannot be ruined. The 
same cxuses which have destroyed the li- 
berty of other nations, may also des'roy ours. 
Already fearful forebodings threaten us.— 
Ignorance has been making arapid progress 











in many 4 neighbourhood in almost rey 
county and state; and we may rest assured, 
that should it continue to be nourished by 
aspiring demagogues, and by the very in- 
stitutions which should be the guardians of 
our liberties, the period is not remote when 
not one stone in the beautiful and magnifi- 
cent edifice of American independence shall 
ve left upon another. 

Wherever ignorance predominates, vice 
will also predomina’e ; and in the same pro- 
portion that we become vicious, we shall 
lose our regard for rational freedom—our 
boasted liberty would become licentiousness 
—and finally, no government could succeed 
but that of absolute despotism. ‘This 1s no 
fiction—and to raise a barrier to this fvarful 
erisis, there is but one alternative—the im- 
provement of ourcommonschools. It is here 
that nineteen-twen'ieths of our population 
obtain the foundation and ultimatum of their 
scientific knowledge; it is here that the 
moral, poliical and Jiterary character of our 
nation is shaped; and it is from these nur- 
series that we must look for the future pro- 
tectors of our independence—the guardians 
of our civil and religious insti utions. As 
we contemplate this subject it assumes a 
momentous importance, and its claims to the 
fostering aid of every lover of his country, 
to us appear irresistible. 

It is generaljy conceded, that our common 
schools, with but few «xceptions, are in a 
miseravle condition. Many schools, instead 
of being nurseries of science and morals, 
are the receptacles of vice, and almost eve- 
ry thing that is bad. It is often at our pub- 
lic schouls, that the morals, the manners and 
the tastes of our youth are corrupted; it is 
here that they often acquire evil habits—be- 
come averse to study and reading, (except 
it be light, unprofitable trash,) and with 
these, there is a train cf evils following, from 
which, if not eradicated are to be feared the 
most direful consequences. There is a want 
of feeling on this important subject, tat is 
truly as'onishing. Wecan apply ourselves 
to other matters—investigate their results 
—trace their causes and effects, while the 
most ssperficia!l attention is scarcely given 
to the important subjec of education. 

Some few individuals have undertaken the 
task of rendering more efficient the common 
school system. They have become aware 
of the dangers to which our supineness is 
exposing us. The Common School Assist- 
ant has been established and circulated 
among the people for the purpose of arous- 
ing them to the importance of the subject. 
Other periodicals are ready to co-operate in 
the work, provided their readers would lis- 
ten to such discussions, and not pass them 
over as dry and uninteresting. 

That the common schools are not what 
they should be, is a fact demonstrated, not 


only by their condition, but from the consi- \» 


deration that they do not answer the end for 
which they were designed. They propose 
to take nineteen-twentieths of the youth of 
our country from the commencement of 
their elementary studies—to carry them 
through the various branches of English 
science, and to give them such knowledge 
of the world pak its business transactions, 
as shall fully prepare them for — and eve- 
ry station which they, in the allotment of 
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Providence, or the partiality of their coun- 
try, may be required to fill. But how little 
do they answer this erd? Very few youth 
who attend no other than the common 
school, know any thing of the practical ap- 
plications of literature. They may learn it 
is true, to spell a few words embodied in 
the elementary books, but of the mass in 
the common vocabularies, they know no- 
thing. Not more than one in a hundred, in 
the ert of reading, ever become sufficiently 
accomplished to be fit to be heard either 
before a public assembly, or in the domestic 
circle. ‘They may learn to pronounce, but 
it is done very indistinctly, and the whole 
of their reading is a mere sing-song, or 
sounding of words. Grammar, which is but 
the science of language, founded upon plain 
philosophical principles, in many of our 
schools is made the routine of conjecture. 
Arithmetic is not applied to practical uses ; 
and Geography is only the iteration of un- 
meaning verbiage. ‘These branches form 
the sum total of what is taught in most of 
our common schools, and in atu, the know- 
ledge gained, in most cases, is very super- 
ficial?’ How many, wholly through them, 
are fitted to transact the common business 
of lite? None of the social duties are taught 
—few habits of correct thinking are acauired, 
and no systematic course of study is adopted 
calculated to lead the mind to a relish for the 
higherpranches of scientific knowledge. No- 
thing of the agricultural or mechanical arts, 
or of the manner of doing business in the va- 
rious departments of social and domestic life, 
are attendedto. Inshort, almost every thing 
which helps to make the man, is entirely 
overlooked. 

But these schools are not what they may 
be. The obstacles operating against their 
efficiency can and must be removed. They 
need only to be pointed out, and the minds 
of an intelligent and virtuous community 
brought to bear upon the subject, and we 
shall’see them exalted to a rank among the 
first schools in the world. We believe the 
system, although thus far ineffectual, is ad- 
mirably adapted to the wants and conditions 
of the people. If public sentiment were 
what it should be—if light could be spread 
abroad—the moral stupefaction which pre- 
vails so universally among parents on this 
subject, could be removed—the importance 
of employing competent teachers justly es- 
timated—if indeed all who are interested in 
the promotion of literature, whether laboring 
or professional men, would engage in the en- 
terprize—then might we see our common 
schools prosperous, and knowledge spring- 
ng up in every corner of our highly favored 

and. 

An Education Society has been formed in 
this county for the purpose of improving 
common schools, and elevating tae standard 
of education in general; and it is to your 
intelligence, your virtue and benevolence, 
that we now appeal for effort and co-opera- 
tion. One of the greatest evils operating 
against this system of education, is a defi- 
ciency in competent teachers. But few en- 
gage in the business with thé expectation 
of making it their profession. Indeed, 
teaching, which should be considered one of 
the most honorable and important allot- 


mere step-stone to other more lucrative, 
though less responsible callings. The pe- 
cuniary compensation is so very trifling, 
that, considering the perplexities and incon- 
veniences which teachers are obliged to un- 
dergo, together with the responsibility of 
the calling, few who are competent are wil- 
ling toengage inthe business. This defect 
has brought into our schools all the evils 
which we have mentioned, and we cannot 
expect them to be eradicated until the wa- 
ges of teachers is proportioned to the im- 
portance of their employment. This is a 
consideration to which we would particu- 
larly invite the attention of parents and guar- 
dians. Is it a matter of no importance that 
your children, while young, should be plac- 
ed under the care and protection of persons 
in all respects qualified? Do you not con- 
sider that 


“ Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined?” 


—that the teacher is shaping the moral and 
intellectual character of your own dear 
offspring, and that their future happiness, 
usefulness and respectability in society, de- 
pend much upon the instructions given them 
in school? The destinies of your children 
are immortal, and if their minds are moulded 
and shaped to a right course, the effect will 
be perceived and sensibly felt through life. 
But if, instead of this, you suffer the seeds 
of idleness, vice and infidelity to be sown, 
you are laying the founvation for their fu- 
ture wretchedness, misery and disgrace.— 
The first step, then, in this important un- 
dertaking, is the ample remuneration of 
qualified teachers. Let sufficient induce- 
ments be offered, and we -hall see our 
schools supplied with competent instructers 
—men who have the gift to teach, and are 
willing to devote their time and their at- 
tention to their calling. Do not say that 
the task of a teacher is so light, he can afford 
to spend his time for wages commonly offer- 
ed. We have the incontrovertible testimo- 
ny of the thousands who have had experi- 
ence on tis subject, that there is no em- 
ployment which requires more energy, more 
care, and more labor of mind, than the edu- 
ca‘ion of youth. The whole is a continued 
scene of mental and corpores!] exercise.— 
The expense also necessary to prepare a 
person for the occupation, is a sufficient 
reason for raising the compensation of tea- 
chers, and is a sure proof of the impertance 
of the station. With as much propricty 
might a man enter upon the duties of any 
other profession, without having had a pre- 
vious knowledge of its practice, as to un- 
dertake the task of instructing and shaping 
the immortal minds of youth without the 
necessary qualifications. Teachers cannot 
impart that to their scholars, of which they 
themselves are not possessed; and before 
they commence the business of public in- 
struction, they should no' only have a tho- 
rough knowledge of reading, writing, arith- 
metic, grammar and geography, but they 
should also be familiar with the history of 
their country, and its present condition.— 
They should understand the constitution of 
the United States, and of their own state— 
the duties of the various officers of govern- 





ments of professional choice, is made a 





philosophy, physiology, astronomy, chemis- 
try, and the higher branches of mathema- 
tics. Bouk-keeping should also be well 
understood, and taught to children of both 
sexes. 

We believe that common schools can be 
so elevated that in them can be received in- 
struction in all the branches we have men- 
tioned. We acknowledge this to be a high 
stand. But when we consider the intellec- 
tual qualities of man—that it is th. ir cultiva- 
tion that elevates himso much above inferior, 
and allies him to the higher order of beings 
—when we consider the noble part which 
he is to act in the history of the world—he 
responsibilities resting upon him, involving 
the most vital consequences, we cannot con- 
ceive that the means of his acquiring know- 
— can be elevated too high. 

‘he committee cannot conclude without 
urging upon their fellow-citizens of this 
county the importance of an effort in the 
work already comm-nced. and to which we 
have invited your attention. There must 
be adopted in our schools a thorough, sys- 
tematic course of study—one that will serve 
to expand the mind and ennoble the man. 
Inspectors can do much in relation to this 
point. Itis their duty to visit schools at 
Jeast once a quarter, to examine into their 
condition, and to make such suggestion for 
improvement to the trustees | teachers 
as they shall think proper. Let them re- 
commend a uniform system of books, and 
discourage the practice of the so frequent 
change of teachers. This would destroy 
the necessity of parents being required so 
often to furnish a new set of books to gra- 
tify the fancy and self-conceit of a new in- 
structer. , 

Finally, we would commend to your fa- 
vor a text book, published by Luther Pratt, 
of Mexicv, entitled “An exposition of the 
constitution of the United States.” We 
believe it a work worthy of introduction, not 
only into our common schools, but into our 
family Ibraries, and should be made the 
study of the old and the young. 


L. H. PARSONS, 
A. SKINNER, 

G. G. HAPGOOD, 
A. B. PALMER. 





MOVEMENTS IN DUTCHESS CO. 


On Thursday, the 13th of July, the asso- 
ciation formed in this county for the im. 
provement of common schools will have a 
convention at the village of Pine Plains. 
We understand that Prof. Potter, of Union 
College, and Mr. E. Fay, of the New-Paltz 
— have been invited to attend and 
deliver lectures. We have not yet learned 
whether they had concluded to accept the 
invitation, but we hope they will, as their 
presence will contribute greatly towards 
drawing a large audience together. Much 
interest and spirit have been manifested by 
the friends of education in this county. The 
editors of the county papers have been very 
influential in awakening and enlight-ning 
public sentiment upon the subject. Able 
discussions have occupi d the public prints 
on the best methods of teaching and govern- 





ment, and the manner of their appointment. 
They should understand natural and moral 





ing. We anticipate that there will be a nu- 
merous attendance at the convention, and 
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that the society will be increased and ren- 
dvred more efficient. It hs been in con- 
templation to eiploy an agent in the coun- 
ty, whose bus:ness it shall be to visit schools 
and teachers, and to arouse public feeling 
and public action with regard to those im- 
por. ant but humble and neglected institu- 
tions—the common schools. A commence- 
ment has al eady been made. There is an 
improvement in the size and structure of the 
school-houses, an advance ia teachers’ wa- 
ges, and many district libraries have been 
f rmed. Dutchess will take a high stand 
with Rensselaer, Oswego, and the other 
leading counties. H. 





MOVEMENTS IN NEW-JERSEY. 

Our readers will be much pleased witn the 
exira:ts we make below from 4 very able re- 
port. Perth Amboy has s:t a good exam- 
ple. 

The object of a report is two-fold: to give 
an exhibition of w:.at an associa ion has ac- 
complished, and an outline of what it would 
wish accomplished. 

Shortiy atter the appointment of the board, 
they took measures for the establishment of 
a public reading-room ; one has accordingly 
been fitted up in a style that does some cre- 
dit to the place, and affords an opportunity 
to the young men of the town of spending 
their evenings in profitable reading and stu- 
* dy, and gives them access to some of the 
most judicious newspapers and periodicals 
of the day. It is with no ordirary. satisfac- 
tion that we are able to testify to the inte- 
rest manifested by a goodly number of our 
members, in availing themselves of the bene- 
fits of the reading-room. 

Conne ted wiih the reading-room, the 

oard have made a commencement towards 
a substantial library. They have procured a 
commodious suit of book cases, and by do- 
nation, purchase, &c. they have secured to 
the association access to nearly six hundred 
volumes. * * * 


After mentioning a philosophical appara- 
tus, museum, cabinet, &c. which they had 
procured, they go on to say, 


Finally, your board, conscious of the trath 
of te ancient adage, “ Possunt quia posse 
videntur,” they are able, who think they are able, 
to accomplish any valuable undertaking, 
early determined to ascertain how much of 
soul existed in the association—how much, 
not of profession, but of bona fide capital it 
possessed—whether in fact we had organiz- 
ed an. association for the mere name and cre- 
dit of the thing, to be in fashion with our 
neighbors; or. because we needed one, and 
would, and therefore could make it meet 
that necessity? Accordingly the board set 
on foot an immediate effort to secure if pos- 
sible, a course of weekly lectures, essays and dis - 
cussions on topics of g»neral interest, for the 
rational amusement and solid improvement 
of their fellow-members and fellow-citizens : 
and it gives them peculiar pleasure in being 
able to state, that triumphant success has 
crowned their efforts. Between thirty and 
forty lectures and essays have been deliver- 
ed, and debates upon astronomy, electricity, 
geography, physiology, politica] economy, 





animal magnetism, chemistry, &c. with suit- 
able experiments and illustrations. With 
but one exception the lecturers, é&c. have 
been members of the association. We so- 
licited aid from abroad, but relied upon our- 
selves ; our audiences have steadily increas- 
ed, and the interest even now is evidently 
augmenting. 

ew much good has resulted from the 
same, time will show. But one thing is de- 
monstrated by the experiment of the vast 
year, that no m can fail, until it has been 
criminally unfaithful to self. Whenits mem- 
bers have put forth those united and perse- 
versing energies, and thoroughly tested 
their own capabilities, then, and not till 
then, should they give over in despair, be- 
cause foreign aid and patronage cannot be 
secured. We have gained contidence in our 
own power, and shail not hesitate to con- 
tinue to push onward in the path we have so 
encouragingly trod. * * * * 


The next ext-act is well conceived. 


A Cabinet.—Who does not admire that 
public spirit that loves to throw a peculiar 
interest around the place of our nativity or 
adoption? Who would net wish to have it 
in his power to interest his friends, and en- 
large the pleasures and courtesies of social 
intercourse? And what more innocent and 
manly mode, than taking our friends to the 
depository of ail that 13 peculiar, rare or cu- 
rious in nature or art—a public museum? 
And what more ready mode could towns and 
villages adopt, to cherish the kind feelings 
of acquaintanceship, and the pleasant re- 
membrances of citizenship, than by having 
some depository where their present or form- 
er representatives travelling in their own 
or other countries, might frequently send 
ra e shells, birds, fish, plants, minerals, coins 
and other curiosities, as mementoes and 
keepsakes, that a place they once called 
**home”’ had not yet faded from tleir memo- 
ries? Such, fellow-citizens the Philanthro- 
pic As ociation wish their infant cabinet to 
be. Will you lend a kind, a helping hand? 
Will not our boatmen, watermen, and coasters 
remember our cabinet, and send us whatever 
may be common to them, but rare and inte- 
resting to others? We shall thankfvlly re- 
ceive any thing of the kind, from any and all 
who will unite with us in creating a public 
cabinet—a town museum. * * * 

Why should not the people bestir them- 
selves and hail with alacrity and pleasure 
any and every instrumentality that can cre- 
ate and disseminate knowledge? Why should 
lyceums, those orbs and foci of light, only 
exist in name, in nineteen-twentieths of the 
towns throughout our state? Is it because 
they make a draft upon the mind and purse 
for a paltry fragment of the amount of both, 
so cheerfully lavished at the political hust- 
ings of every town and county eléction. And 
why shall our state legislators manifest the 
same sensitiveness to take up the subject of 
education, as though the cholera or some 
other more deadly plague were concealed in 
it? Is not their ee on this first 
of subjects, as ominous as it is suspicious ? 
Is there no ground for suspicion that in their 
opinion, more knowledge would only qualify 
their constituents the more intelligently and 


— 
trate the people’s judgment. for mal-adminis- 
tration at the ballot-box ? ‘ 

If our legislature will not move in the im. 
perious work of a state reform on the sub. 
ject of public education, why should the sove. 
reign people hesitate? Wehold our destiny in 
our own hands. Let the people of New-Jer- 
sey form town and county lyceums, and dis- 
cuss their present system of education—- ex. 
amine its defects—collect light and facts on 
the subject, make up our mind as to what we 
want, and demand, nay, command attention— 
have a change—and become as enlightened as we 
are free. One lyceum in every town, could 
effect this most desirable object in two years. 
Fellow-citizens shall it be done? Indiffe- 
rence and inaction on this subject is as sure 
and effective a decision, as the most prompt 
and manly enlistment for the contest. In 
the hour of revolutionary peril the recreant 
traitor’s pusillanimity and treachery told as 
certainly as the ardent patriot’s valor or 
vote. here is,.there can be no neuter, 
where not an inch of neutral ground exists. 
The man who is indifferent to reform and 
improvement in our common school system 
—the endowment and establishment of the 
people’s college, virtually votes away their 
power of self-government, which is based 
upon popular intelligence ; and shows an in- 
difference to, nay, a preference for, a govern- 
ment of force—a government of swords and 
bayonets ; as only such a government is be- 
fitting an ignorant and heartless people. 
Popular ignorance is a sure and speedy pass- 
port to popular degradation. Popular igno- 
rance, and the subjugation of a people; po- 
pular intelligence, and the freedom of a peo- 
ple, are as indissolusly connected as cause 
and effect. Indeed, a despotism is a blecs- 
ing to any people without a soul, and the 
sooner we have one, stern as the iron age of 
Lycurgus, the better, unless the American 
people in their waning sovereignty and dis- 
graced majesty, can be roused to a man to 
pul eternally down mobs and lynchings, those 
fatal cancers and leprous spots upon the vi- 
tals of our national! polity, and indelible st-ins 
of blood which shal] cause the pages of our 
civic history to blush to the end of time ; and 
inflexibly determine, that the rising generation 
shall be taught purer principles onli eller man. 


ners. God never designed that idiots or 
brutes should rule men or mind. * 8 
-: F. poe 
. S. BUXTON, Board of 
T.. WAIT, Directors. 


B. MAURICE, 
8S. ANDREWS. 


NEW-ENGLAND SCHOOLS. 

The following, in relation to the New- 
England schools, shou!d be read aloud in the 
hearing of every miserable demagogue in 
this great commonwealth, in his every at- 
tempt to keep in ignorance the children of 
the state. Here is a picture of democracy 
worth having—a democracy that raises the 
child of the wood-sawyer above the son of 
the president of the republic. We feel 
proud in — a native of such a state, and 
nothing would give us a greater pride than 
to see the state of our adoption, the state 
where our children are to be reared, likewise 
a land of free schools—schools where the 











promptly to scan their defects, and concen- 


rich and the poor will be educated together. 
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Aristocrats and worthless men dread an en- 
lightened common people. They know that 
aristocracy wi'l vanish before the general 
diffusion of knowledge, “ like dew before the 
rising sun.” They know that falsehood and 
vice cannot fatten upon the spoils of office, 
in an enlightened community. Ignorant, 
vain, and puffed up boobies, will not run for 

overnor, members of congress, and mem- 
Case of the state legislature. The poor, 
sensible and virtuous man, will be preferred 
to the silly, dishonest demagogue, or the 
bloated empiric, or to purse proud insolence. 
Those who are opposed to a system of com- 
mon schools, are enemies to civil liberty. 
When this country was under Great Britain, 
the royal governor of Virginia declared, that 
“ free schools were a nuisance. That from them 
sprang all the rebellions or heresies in politics 
and religion ;” and he was right. Thecom- 
mon school-house must stand in every neigh- 
borhood, as the light house of freedom and 
the bulwark of liberty. —Pa. Intell. 

A correspondent of a southern paper 
speaks in the following terms of the public 
school system of New-England—of which, 
above all her other admirab e institutions, 
her people have just cause to be proud.— 
Balt. American. 

The school-houses of New-England have 
been called the fortresses of New- England. 
You see them in the country every two miles 
or Jess, on almost every important road—and 
every body knows, or ought to know, that 
New-England is cut up with roads—half 
roads—I was going to say. These free 
schools, where the poor are educated at the 
expense of the rich, I verily believe, give 
that peculiarity of which I have spoken, to 
the Yankee nation. They arouse and stimu- 
late whatever of inteilect there is in a man. 


. They foster enterprise and emulation. They 


educate to a certain extent all the people. 
Hence New-England men have the benefit 
that education always gives—the ardent 
thirst for know!edge and for intellectual and 
moral achievement. They aim high and 
reach high. Work they must or starve, for 
the soil is not the bountiful giver of the fruits 
of a soil under a southern sun,—the climate 
is cold,—the summers are short,—and then 
comes growling’ November, and fiercely rag- 
ing winter, with its ice and its storms, so 
that one man then eats up from October to 
May what may be gathered the rest of the 
time. - Thus necessity demands the exer- 
cise of every faculty, and our free echools 
teach all, how to use them to the best ad- 
vantage. 
In the large towns and cities every thin 

is done that can be done to stimulate an 
arouse the boy. The most perfect equality 
exists in all the schools. The poorest boy 
in the school feels as high and proud as the 
son of the richest. “ You do not mean,’’ 
said Gov. Barbour of Virginia, after visiting 
the superb free schools of Boston, which he 
admired very much, “that these schools are 
Sree 2”? «Indeed I do,” said the school com- 
mittee man. “ You remember the boy that 
got the medal in the class we have just ex- 
amined, end the boy that lost it? The first 
is the son of that wood sawyer there, (point- 
ing to a man who was sawing wood in the 
street,) and the second is the son of John 
Quiney Adams, the president of the United 





States.” The Virginian stared in astonish- 
ment at a speciacle like this, and no longer 
than the other day I was at the school dinner 
in Boston—a dinner given to the boys who 
have won the medals for supe-ior scholar- 
ship—and a long table, extending the whole 
of Fanuel Hall, was filled up with—as bright 
and spirited boys as can be found on the face 
of the earth—two.-thirds of whom | was told 
were from the poorer or middle classes of 
the city. The mayor addressed tliem, and 
toasted themas “the jewels of Boston.” Old 
Fanuel Hall rang with thunders of applause. 
The lieut. governor of the commonwealth 
boasted that he was educated in the same 
schools. The tables were filled with dis- 
tinguished men, educated in the same man- 
ner, among whom was DaniEL WEBSTER, 
the boy of a free school, and a schoviimas- 
ter himself. The stimulus these boys then 
received, they will never forget until the day 
of their death. Jt is an era in their lives— 
it is an impulse which will move them in 
every thing—it is a pledge that they will 
never be false to theriselves nor their coun- 
try. * * * 





TO OUR AGENTS. 

Each agent is requested to <end us a state- 
ment of his efforts and observations on the 
following points: . 

1st. The names of the places visited. 

2d. The condition of the schools in each 
place. 

3d. The.interest the people feel in com- 
mon education. 

4th. The number of subscribers obtained 
to the Commen School Assistant in each 
place. 

Lastly. We wish agents to give us the 
number, town and county of the districts 
that introduce the Useful School Books.— 
We intend to publish the statements which 
our agents may send us. Below is the re- 
port of G. Gifford, an enterprizing agent. 


From the Newburgh Telegraph. 

Mr. Eprror—Having recent!y performed 
a journey through the county of Orange, 
and the southern part of Dutchess, and lec- 
tured at some of the principal places, upon 
the subject of common school education, J 
consider it a duty, due alike to the cause 
and to counties, tolay before the public an im- 
partial statement of the reception with 
which I met, and the degree of interest ma- 
nifested by the inhabitants of the different 
places in behalf of the cause in which I was 
engaged. 

And to designate the time and place of 
my appointed lecture; show the relative in- 
terest and feeling of the people, of the re- 
spective places; the number of subscribers 
to the Common School Assistant ; the con- 
dition of some of the schools; and more 
particularly, to do justice to those active in- 
dividuals who proved themselves most ready 
to co-operate with an effort to advance the 
improvement of common schools, I have 
adopted the following method, which is on 
0 princip'e, that “Honesty is the best po- 
icy. 








Ty eye 
The times and places of my lectures, é&c. 
&c. are as follows: 
ORANGE COUNTY. 
New-Windsor, on the 26th April. Mr. 
Corwin and Dr. Chapman politely rendered 


their co-operation. General feeling on tne 
subject—favorable. Condition of the school 
—A teacher of talent but of little interest. 
6 vols. of t:e Common Schoo! Assistant were 
subscribed for. 

Canterbury, 27th. The Rev. Mr. Silli- 
man and Mr. Barrett co-operating. © Feel- 
ing—want of unity. Condiuon—d«plorable. 
20 vols. 

Salisbury Mil.s, 28t1. Messrs. Caldwell 
and Oakiey co-operating. Feeling—favee 
rable. Condition—ably conducted hy Mr. 
Moffatt. 8 vols. 

Washingtonville, 29th. Mr. Clark, the 
teacher, co-operating. Feeiing—unfavora- 
ble. Condition—below par, the teacher 
striving to raise it. 6 vols. 

Goshen, May Ist. Dr. Horton and Mess. 
Wells and Sweezy, co-operating. F. eling 
—indifferent. Condition—not visited, vaca- 
tion. 9 vols. 

Middletown, 2d. Mr. Denton and most 
of the citizens who knew my business, co- 
operating. Feeling—a very warm interest. 
Condition—large schoo!, conducted by a 
young lady, earnest in the discharge of her 
duty. 21 vols. 

Phillipsburgh, 3d. Col. Wm. Phillips and 
J. S. Goldsmith, co-operating. Feeling—a 
growing interest. Condition—much room 
fur improvement. 18 vols. 

Montgomery, 4th. Cul. J. C. Wilbur, 
Hon. C. Borland and Messrs. Smith and 
Moore, co-operating. Feeling—suffocation. 
Cundition—vacation. 

Walden, 5:h. Storm prevented the lec- 
ture. Messrs. Neafie and Scotield, co-ope- 
rated. Feeling—excellent. Cond tion—va- 
cation, teacher absent. 6v: Is. 

Newburgh, 6th. O. M. Smith, Rev. Mr. 
Johnson, an! editor of the Telegraph, co- 
operating. General feeling—indifferent.— 
Condition—not visited. 30 vols. by the per- 
severance of O. M. Smith. 


DUTCHESS COUNTY. 

Johnsviile, Fishkill, 8th. Messrs. Mon- 
tross and Ingraham, and Dr White co-npe- 
rating. Feeling—some division in senti- 
ment, but a growing interest. Condition— 
ably conducted by Mr. Ingraham. 7 vols. 

Stormsville, 9th. Did not lecture by rea- 
son of rain. Nobody co-operated. Feeling 
—miserable; their maxim is, “much learn- 
ing iscangerous!!”? Condition—old fashion 
tothe core. Qvols. They boast of having 
the best. soi in the county. 

Manchester, 11th, Mr. ‘T. Brinckerhooffy 
who manifested excellent feeling, co-operut- 
ed. General feeling—indifferent. Condi- 
tion—not visited for want of time. Mr. T. 
B—h, 1 vol. I hope his neighbors will bor- 
row it. 

Verbank, 12th. Messrs. Germond and 
Vails co-operated. Feeling—a warm inte- 
rest. Condition—not visited for want of 
time. 24 vols. 


Freedom Plains, 13th. H. C. Dishrow, 
Esq. and Mr. B. Vermilyea co-operated.— 
Feeling—division of sentiment and rather 
Condition—room for improve- 


indifferent. 
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ment; frequent change of teachers. 9 vols. 

This statement, though plain, I believe 
from tne feeling evinced, is impartial and 
just; and [ have the strongest confidence 
that the peovle generally of the county of 
Orange, stand ready to act in the work 
which is now commenced ; that of improv- 
ing schools in the state of New-York. Yet 
there are some exceptions, and if Montgo- 
mery is found among them, I have only to 
say, that it doubtless was as great a disap- 
pointinent to me as it may be to any other 
person; for in addition to the known fact, 
that Montgomery was the favored place of 
the 2d senatorial district, and designated by 
an annual appropriation of $400 by the le- 
gislature, as a nursery for training and edu- 
cating Common School Teachers, { had been 
advised by distinguished gentlemen of two 
neighboring counties, as I was about enter- 
ing upon the journey, to first go to Montgo- 
mery Academy, and consult the interested 

’ faculty of that institution, as to the arrange- 
ment of my tour, who, doubtless, would be 
ready to encourage any effort made to ele- 
vate the character of Common Schools. 

But if my effort has been attended with 
any favorable results, it is fortunate that [ 
did not; for had I first called there, with 
expectations high, as were naturally excit- 
ed by its character abroad, and nct with feel- 
ing so much the reverse as that evinced 
when I did call, it would have proved a com- 
plete discouragement, and I should have re- 
turned with going no farther. The teach- 
ers were not only absent in the evening, but 
did not publish the lecture in the school as 
requested by the gentleman to whom I di- 
rected the notices. 

To Newburgh, Montgomery and Goshen; 
Do not, though you have flourishing literary 
institutions of a higher order, consider the 
district schools beneath your notice; or that 
you have nothing to do with them, or that 
the elevation of common schools will operate 
against the interest of academies. 

For you have much to do with them; the 
people of your surrounding country look to 
you as the organs and pioneers of the coun- 
ty; whatever you do, gives tone to their de- 
cisions and direction to their action. Stand 
forth, therefore, as prominent actors in the 
common cause of common school improve- 


ment. 
G. GIFFORD. 





HUDSON RIVER SEMINARY, 
Columbia County, N. Y. 

Principal, Rev. D. M. Smith, A. M. 

An additional department is in contempla- 
tion for the education of teachers of common 
schools; embracing a preparatory course of 
three years. For such a department the in- 
stitution is deemed to possess superior advan- 
tages on account of the excellence of its lo- 
cation, and the facilities that can be afforded 
to those entering this department to enable 
them to meet the necessary expenses. The 
course of instruction in this, as in the other 
departments, will be thorough, and such as 
must meet every reasonable expectation. 
Arrangements are contemplated for the de- 





livery of lectures on natural philosophy, astro- 
nomy, chemistry and mineralogy, and also on 
horticulture and agriculture. 

As soon as practicable, attention will be 
given to the operation of making silk, and the 
extracting of sugar from the beet. 

The foundation of a valuable library is al- 
ready commenced; and such pledges have 
been received from friends of the institution, 
as ensure its very great increase within a 
short peirod. Apparatus has recently been 
procured illustrative of astronomy and natu- 
ral philosophy. 

The academic year is divided into three 
terms—the first commencing on the last 
Wednesday in April, and ending the first 
Wednesday in August ; the second commenc- 
ing on the first Wednesday of September, 
and ending the Wednesday before Christ- 
mas; the third, on the Wednesday succeed- 
ing the first of January, and ending the last 
Wednesday in March.— Catalogue. 





GOOD RESOLUTION. 

The following sentiment was passed at a 
recent political meeting in Westchester coun- 
ty. 

We hope soon to see all parties and class- 
es, without distinction, lending their “ active 
co-operation ” in dispelling the dark shades 
of ignorance. Let none be foremost, but let 
the whole join in a cause in which there can 
be but one opinion and one interest. 


Resolved, That +s intelligence, patriotism 
and virtue, have laid the foundations of our 
free institutions, and must continue to pre- 
serve them, the appropriation of the income 
of the surplus revenue of the United States, 
entrusted to this state, to the purposes of edu- 
cation, has our entire approbation and sup- 
pert: and as always in republics “ knowledge 
1s power,” we will lend our active co-opera- 
tion to every measure of the kind, calculated 
and designed to render the whole community 
wise, powerful and happy. 





THE BOOK OF COMMERCE. 

This is a very interesting and useful school 
book, just published by Uriah Hunt, Phila- 
delphia. It is of the size, form and appear- 
ance of Parley’s First and Second Books of 
History. It has a map of the world, and is 
interspersed with numerous engravings illus- 
trative of the various subjects treated upon. 
A complete history of commerce, and a de- 
scription of the manner of carrying it on, 
with an account of all the different articles of 
trade, aregiven. Many anecdotes and affect- 
ing historical facts serve to make the book 
one of peculiar interest to children and youth. 
At the bottom of each page are questions re- 
lating to the subjects above. A condensed 





chronological table is annexed. The book is 








adapted to the capacities of scholars of from 
nine to fourteen years of age. The follow- 
ing are some of the principal heads: Articles 
of food, drink and clothing, wares, pearls and 
precious stones, metals, coals, woods, fisheries, 
mascellaneous productions, facilities for prose- 
cuting commerce, &c. 


THE PROGRESS. 

We make an unusual number of extracts 
this month, and are highly gratified that we 
are enabled to do so. Two years since, and 
common schools were unnoticed in the co- 
lumns of our country newspapers. Now, 
we can scarcely take up a newspaper with- 
out finding the attention of the public called 
to the importance of universal education, or 
some discussion relating to the subject.— 
This plainly indicates the march to be on- 
ward. 








A GOOD EXAMPLE. 

Mr. R. R. Rood, of Mooers, Clinton county, 
pays $60 a year to his common school ; three 
years since, he built a school-house in the 
district at his own expense. He asks his 
neighbors to send their children to school, 
and charges them nothing. That his school 
may be made the more instructive, he has 
introduced the “ Useful School Books.” Is 
there not an individual in every district who 
could do much to raise the character of the 
school, if he would try ? 


SCHOOL BOOKS PUBLISHED AT 
THE DEPOSITORY. 

Farmer’s School Book, a reading class- 
book ; Political Econo ny, an easy reading 
book for schools; Town’s Spelling Buvok ; 
Town’s Analysis ; Help to Young Writers, 
a work on rhetoric; Constitution of Man, 
abridged for schools; Pratt’s Exposition, of 
the Constitution of the U. S. ; Girl’s School 
Book, No.1. a reading class-book ; Citizen’s 
Manual, a text book on civil duties. 

These books may be had of Robertson & 
Pratt, booksellers, New-York city; Uriah 
Hunt, Philadelphia; D. Burgess & Co. 
Hartford; A. A. Lane, Bridgeport, Ct.; E. 
Taylor, teacher, Annapolis, Md.; E. Webb, 
Anderson, S. Carolina; Bennet & Bright, 
Utica, N. Y.; and of most of the booksel- 
lers throughout this state. Mr. Roscoe, edi- 
tor of the Westchester Herald, has a few 
copies of each. 








A Teacher of our acquaintance, a graduate 
of Union College, wishes to get a situation 
in an Academy or High School. Satisfacto- 
ry references can be given. A liberal salary 
will be expected. Apply to the editor. 











Steam-Press af Packerd & Van Benthuysen. 
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